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BOOK NOTICES 



The Reconstruction of the Church. By Paul 

Moore Strayer. New York: Macmillan, 

1915. Pp. xvi+300. $1.50. 

The author is pastor of a large Presbyterian 
church in Rochester, New York. The book is 
not a product of theorizing; it grows out of 
experience, and the practical touch is everywhere 
in sight. Dr. Strayer is in the vanguard of the 
host now pressing on into the new day. His 
book is written with the purpose of helping the 
church through this time of transition and 
reconstruction. He points out that the church 
today is suffering under what the economists 
call "the law of diminishing returns." More 
time and money, more brain and heart, are 
invested in it than ever before, he says; but 
the investment does not bring as large a return 
per unit of effort as a generation ago. He 
believes that the time has come when the church 
must either do big business, or be content with 
a constantly decreasing sphere of activity; when 
it must either capture the world or stand aside 
and see the world pass by. 

The author's leading purpose is to adjust the 
church to the social awakening which has now 
become the dominant fact of our age. Hence 
the title of his opening chapter, "The Need of a 
Social Gospel." Much has been written during 
the last few years on this vital theme, and much 
will have to be written and spoken before the 
church has passed over into the new era. Dr. 
Strayer observes that the church has oscillated 
between the social passion of the great prophets 
and the otherworldly religion of the priests, with 
a strong preference for the latter. He believes 
that the spiritual side of religion will not be 
endangered, but will rather be strengthened, by 
frank recognition of the social problem. He 
admits that ethical passion and rhetorical genius 
do not equip the preacher for concrete pro- 
nouncements on economics and sociology. For 
that we must have investigation and study and 
discussion. He would have the church maintain 
its historic place as a citadel of the spirit, but 
he would broaden its community functions, to 
the end that the church may take part in the 
new search for social justice. How to live 
together, he says, is the problem of society, 
stated in its simplest terms; but we have not 
yet worked out the problem. 

The author goes on to treat such subjects 
as the church and the toilers, how to Christianize 
business, what the church is for, where the 
church fails, why the church has been halted. 
In the constructive part of his work, he takes up 
church efficiency, reorganization of church 
services, a new propaganda for the old faith, 
community service, church advertising, the 
rural church, and church unity. The book is 
eminently sane and will find an extensive circle 



of readers to whom its message will come with 
power. It should have a wide circulation. 



The People's Prayers. By George W. Coleman. 

Boston: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. 

Pp.93. $0.50. 

The fame of the Ford Hall meetings in 
Boston is widespread. Ford Hall was one of 
the earliest popular forums, and its ministry 
continues. Its earlier services did not seem to 
include the religious element, although, as a 
matter of fact, religion was there implicitly 
from the start. As soon as Mr. Coleman felt 
that the time was ripe for it, he began to lead 
his non-ecclesiastical audience in prayer. The 
prayers issued in this little volume are among 
the many signs of the growth of democracy 
in present-day religion. Breathing the spirit 
of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
they are adapted to many occasions and will 
be useful to ministers who emphasize the com- 
munity element in religion. Some of the 
titles are, "Overcoming Unbrotherly Divisions," 
"Valuing Other Lives," "Grant Us a Heart of 
Peace," "Give Us Thy Spirit," "Reward the 
Workers," "Co-workers with Him," "The 
Missionary Spirit." Perhaps the most char- 
acteristic prayer in the collection is the one 
called "Turning Things Around," which was 
used when Bishop Charles D. Williams of 
Michigan spoke at Ford Hall, and which 
presents the essential thought of Henry George: 
"Father Almighty, we beseech thee to loosen 
the scales from our eyes that we may see the 
wickedness of our inhumanity to each other. 
Thou hast given the land filled with treasure for 
the blessing of all thy children. We have so 
misused it that millions suffer for lack, while 
thousands are choked by surplus. Thou hast 
provided plentifully for all. Help us to renounce 
the system by which the strong and the favored 
get something for nothing and the unfortunate 
and the lowly fail to receive the full reward of 
their toil. Make us to see, we pray, that the 
fault lies in us, everyone, and that the responsi- 
bility for mending it is upon us, every one. 
Give us the grace to do it patiently and fairly, 
but certainly. Amen." 



The Philosophy of Spirit. By John Snaith. 

London and New York: Hodder & Stough- 

ton, 1914. Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Mr. Snaith is a minister in the Primitive 
Methodist denomination, who is profoundly con- 
vinced that his denomination, like all modem 
Christendom, is suffering from a lack of a vivid 
personal experience of God in the inner life. He 
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